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X O give a gcncral'lnowlcdgc of the globe we in" 
habit, and faithfully to dcfcribc it, in its former and prefcnt 
ftate, is this profeffed dcfign of all geographical fyftems. To 
do this with perfedb accuracy, is impoighle. No man hath vif- 
ited all the ccteiitrMs ib the ^orld ; neither has any traveller 
been ablejp explore every part of thofe to which he has had 
accefs. In almoft every cafe, therefore, we are obliged to de« 
iriyc our information from others ; and the concurrent tcftimo- 
Uy of many witneiTes b neceftrj^ to eftablifh and authenticate 
a fa£l. But, while the number of voyagers and travellers in- 
creafes, in the fame proportion, the materials from whence a 
gectf luiphical fyftem may^be compiled,, it^ does,, in abnoft e<|ttal 
proportion, augnictit the difficulty of coitipiUpg it. The vari* 
€feis accounts given by ffavellefs require much exercifc of the 
judgment to balance and reduce them to coniiilency ; while 
the contradiftions too frequently met^with, even in the wri- 
tings of tlie f^me pcrfong often reduec us to the neceffity of 
paying to mere names z refpeft, which perhaps is nM juftly due 
to them. The difficulty is not greater, with regard to the world 
in general, and its political divifions, than with refpefl to it» 
produftions. The ftudy of plants has engaged the attention of 
njanykarncd men in different countries \ the ftudy of animals^ 
many nioreV*^ AtHifJ let have becii employed in the ftudy of 
minerals ; while other^.Bivc fcxplited dcferts, and the wild, un- 
i^^lxktablf regioas: towards the poles.. The refuU of all tbefe 
researches ought to be met with in a ^ographical fyftem, the 
compilation of which muft therefore be looked upon as a yerj 
arHHolis'lliE t Sfrf f ofamtotls iirbffe'h^Ve fe^fi pubiiflied, giv- 
ing the geography only of a fingle divifion of the globe, or of 
a particular country 5 and even thefe works, after all the care 
that could be beftowed upon them, cannot be fuppofed void^of 
imperfeifiions. Add to all this, the difficulty and expenfe of 
procuring the lateft and moft authentic intelligence 5 of open- 
ing a correfpondence with diftant countries ; the labour of read- 
ing and extrafting from^ othet bcrbks, Sec. by which many of 
thofe beft qualified for fuch an undertaking, have been deterred 
from engaging in it.*, ft^ctught ridt, dtci^or^, to be any matter 
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cf furptifey i^^t amongft the vaft number of geographLcal pub* 
lications, few fl)puid be met with, that can boaft of much i^i* 
trinfic merit ; and that even thefe fhould be too voluminous j:o 
be perufed by fuch as are much engage4 iu the comipon af- 
fairs o{ life. 

^o abridge tbefe voluminpus works } to condenfe into a fm^U 
compafs, the principal matters which they contain j and to pub- 
lifh them to the worid in a few Toluines, eafily p^rchafed, ai^d 
eafily read, is the intention of geographical grapimars. But^ 
|iow that book-making has too much become a trade, both qh 
the part of the author and the bookfeller, this intention, bow- 
ever laud^^ble^ has in a great meafure been defeated. Thougb» 
from the nature of things, it is impoflible that any geogra[^i^ 
cal work can be complete or perfed, by reafon of the new dif- 
icoveries that are daily m^d^ ^ yet the publip had a right to ex« 
pe£)b, that the compilers of geographical iyftems would have 
availed themfelvcs of thefe di&overies, and that each fubfeque^t 
edition wpul/d have lopped off at lead feme of the errors oi the 
former : but inftead of this, we find nothing but fervile copy^- 
ing of one fydem from another, and exa£l reprinting of prior 
works, not only without corre£ling former inaocuracies, but 
even adding contradictory account^, and tiaf ibmetimes in the 
fame fcntence •, fo that the reader, inftead of deriving any in- 
ftru£lion, muft be continually tempted tp laugh at the abfurd* 
ity of the author* 

Of all the publicitions of this kind, nor^e has been of move 
. ejTential differvice to geography, than that which has the name 
oi W. Guthrie, Efq. attached to it. The bookfelJers in Lon- 
don, who found it their intereft to fupport this book, and bring 
every other of tjie kind into difrcpute, have puffed it off tjo 
fuch a degree, that the public, in defiance of the internal cvi- 
dence afforded by the bpok itfelf, have been, in a marmer, 
0%oed into a belief of its fuperior excellence. The immenfe fale 
which has attended its numerous editions, has intimidated fue- 
ceeding and more able writers from deviating in any great de« 
gree from its plan. And this fervility in imitation has not been 
confined to Britain, but has even croiTed the Atlantic. Mr. 
Carey, who has undertaken to reform W. Guthrie, 'Ei^, 
fcems to have been over-awed by the reputation of his prede- 
ceffor } and in confequence, though he has correAed many er- 
rors, yet a great many ftill remain, which, in an original com- 
pilation, he certainly would never have admitted. The errors 
pointed out by him, are indeed fufficient to bring Guthrie's 
work into difrepute with every one who wiflies for authentic;, 
•r even conjijtent information. But the European editors have 
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Wt been difeouraged by this, or any other cenfure. Succeffive 
editions have been publifhed both in * England and Scotland^ 
fincc the appearance of Mr. Caret's 5 and wbateyer m^y have 
been the incrit of the original performance, the Igter editor^ 
have arrogated to themfelves a moft unqu?iiiQed approbation. 
In the preface to the London edition of 1 798, we are told, 
that the many editions the book ha$> gone through, and the 
increafing deniand for it, afford " a proof of its utility and ex- 
fcellence.'^ In the Montrofe edition, (one year later) additions 
from late voyages and travels are noticed, with pompous ampli-* 
fication ; and the public are aflured, that improvement^ were 
firft made in thjs admirable performance, in the year 1785, 
and have been continued (we muft fuppofe) with unremitting 
labour and diligence, to 1798 ! 

Had thefe affertions been in any way confiftent with truths 
the appearance of a new fyftem woiild have required fome 
apology. But when errors, annually increafing, are obtruded 
pn the public with every edition j when thofe very errors, along 
with the moft inconfiftent and falfe ftatements' of fa£i;s, are 
tranfcribed by the humble imitators of this grand performance'; 
the time is undoubtedly arrived, when fuch books ihould be tOr 
tally thrown afide, and a confiftent and authentic fyftem com-? 
piled from the foundation. 

It may feem invidious to point out the errors of other publi-j 
tcations 5 and we might juftly be accufed of partiality to our 
own performance, did not the works in queftion call loudly, 
not for reformation, for that is impoflible ; but for a complete 
and total renovation. It is impoftible to fuppofe, that fuch mul- 
titudes of errors (for which, indeed, the word error is fcarce 
adequate) could have arifen from any thing but an inattention 
and indolence, lefs ezcufable, perhaps, in the proprietors of 
Guthrie's Grammar, than in any others ; as pubfic patron- 
age, and accefs to numerous late publications, had put into their 
hands, a colleftion of materials, of which others arc not pof- 
-feffed, and of which they have either made no ufe, or ufed in 
fuch a manner, as to add abfurdity to former error, and contra- 
diftion to former mifreprefentation. To point out all thcfe,j 
would require a volume ; but fome of the moft obvious muft 
be taken notice of, as proofs of what we liave now advanced. 

To begin then with the general defcription and dimenfiona 
of the earth. In the edition of Guthrie, printed in 1782, 
(the oldeft to which we at prefent have apccfs) the author in- 

• It is very fingulai-, that the London edition of 1798 i« the feventtemfJ^t whi^ 
the Montrofe cdi tion, publilhcd a year later, is only the ffutntb. 
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forms us, that the calculations arc made by allowing (Jo milcf 
to a degree. This number of miles is repeated in almoft every 
other geographical grammar commonly to be met with. Ac- 
cording to this proportion, the furface of the globe was faid to 
contain upwa^rcis of 199 millions, or, in round numbers, 200 
millions of fqu^re miles. The fame calculation was adopted 
throughout a number of the editions of Guthrie, as well as 
by fomc of his imitators. All of a fudden, however, the fur^r 
face of the globe flirunk up from 199 to 148 millions of miles ! 
The habitable world, the continents, the feas, and unknown 
parts, contraftcd themfelyes in like manner j but the greatf 
empires of Perfia, Rome, p.uflia, China, and the Mogul, kept 
their dimenfions to a fingle mile-r-nay, even increafed in mag- 
nitude !* The iflands were equally fortunate in this refpe<^, 
though they fuffered, perhaps, a greater difgrace, in being ex- 
cluded from the habitable world, the whole extent of which 
was filled up with continents ! For the truth of thefe remarks, 
we appeal to the tables of the earth's dimenfions, in Carey's, 
the London and Scots editions of Guthrie, ;>nd to Heron'^ 
and Morse's Geographies, publifhed in 1 796, 

Haying mentioned thefe two admirable calculations only in 
round numbcrS| where a few hundreds or thoufands of miles 
go for nothing, it is now neceflary to take fome notice of the 
improved calculation, in which, undoubtedly, we muft be more 
cxaft. All of them fuppofe the diameter of the earth to be 
7970 JSnglj/b miles ; according to which, (allowing 6()i miles 
jto a degree) the exa£l computation of its fquare furface is 
199,551,860 mijes. In the introduftion to ocott's Gazet- 
teer, y^e arc told, that it po^tains but I99>:i57>259 miles. la 
Crutwell's Gazetteer we have the fame computation : but 
jhe pitiful extent of a few hundred thoufand miles is not worth 
minding iij modern geography I In the reformed computatioji 
by Mr. Guthrie, though the diameter of the earth continues 
to be meafured by Englijb miles, it fcems its furface mult be 
meafured by Qeogra^hical ones, The calculatio|i made exaftly 
according to this meafure, is, that it contains 148,730,000 fucn 

• Thi$ extraordinary exception pf the great empires, w|iUe the reft of the 
world ihrulik id its dimenilons, put« us in mifsd of what Milt ok A^ys of thfi 
fallen asgels : 

•* Behold a wonder ! They but now who feem*d 

" In bigncfs to furpafs earth's giant fens, 

•• Now, lefs than fmallcft dwarfs, in narrow room 

*• Throng numbcrlcfs. But, far witliin, 

J* And in their oxvn dimenJiGnsy like thcmfclvcs^ 

«* The great Seraphic lords and Cherubim 

?f 1^ cloie recefs and fecret coodave fat." 

Parasisb Lost, Book L 
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Rules.. Our geographers make it 148,5 10,627 ^ilcs ^ thus 
coming within i%uo hundnd 0nd nineteen thoufanJ miles of the 
truth ;-»-a moft aftoniihing and unheard-of accuracy, for the 
compilers of Guthrie's Grammar ! One remark more we 
beg leave to add ; which is, that though all of our calculators 
fuppofe the diameter of the earth to be 7970 miles, and confe- 
quently muft multiply by an exaft number of tens^ yet the 
geographies make their produft end with 7 ; the gazetteer^, 
with 9. • According to this extraordinary arithmetic, if we mul- 
tiply ten by twoy the produft ought to hcfevenieen or nineteen /* 

By fuch a ftrange mode of procedure, every reader muft be 
greatly embarraffcd. The matter feems to be,, that they have 
confounded Englifli miles of 69 i to a degree, with the geo- 
graphical miles of 60 to the fame meafure ; and not calculating 
properly by either, they have involved their works in the moft 
ridiculous obfcurity. At the fame time, not adverting that it 
was neceflary to carry the correftlon, fuch as it was, through 
the whole table, they have allowed the empires to ftand as they 
were, and thus made them quite out of proportion to the di- 
mcnfions afligned to the earth. 

In other matters, Mr. Guthrie has been followed in as fer- 
Tile a manner. A typographical error had crept into one oi 
the early editions of his book ; viz. that the planet Saturn per- 
forms his revolution in twenty-two years, inftead of ttventy-nine^ . 
This paflcd through feveral editions ; but was at laft, after many 
years, corre£^ed. Yet, in Heron's Geography, of 1 796, an.d 
the Scots edition of Guthrie, in 1799, we find the fame er- 
ror retained \ a circumftance which (hews, that the editors had 
not even been at the pains to procure the beft editions of thp 
book from which they meant to tranfcribe, and which falfifiqi 
their vaunted accuracy, learning, and improvements. 

Even in the little which is (aid, or which is neceflary to bf 
faid, in fuch books, concerning aftronomy, we meet with im- 
perfeft and puerile illuflrations. Mr. Heron and the Monr 
trofc editors have, indeed, diftinguiflied themfelves above the^ 
brethren, by an elegant plate, containing figures apparently rel- 

♦ Along with thcfc inferior •wTitcrs, we are forry to rank Dr. Hutton, ]?ro^ 
fbjfor of Mathtmaties in the Military Academy at Woolwich in England. In 
his Mathematical Diflionary, article Earthy he fays, that its circumference is 
25,000 miles, and its diameter 7957 i- Frpm this he calculates the furface at 
798,044,206 fqnare miles : but how he makes out this produ<5b, from multiply- 
ing 7957-75 hy »5,ooo, is beft known to himfelf. One would be tempted t* 
think he had ftudicd under Mr. Ou thuie ! The do<ftor, ho>yever, is modeft. 
He fays, his calculation may be taken as near the truth. It may be near^ "but it 
certainly is n«t the truth ; for if we multiply 7957.75 by 25,000, the produ^ 
undoubtedly is, n^t >98,9449)o6, but 198,943,750. 
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iiUe to afttonomy, but without any crxplanation, excepting 
virhat is to be met with on the plate itfelf. In one part of this 
iitnple apparatus^ (as Mr. Heron calls his tabfes and maps) we 
find the new'moon fliining wiih a full round face, and the fuU 
moon involved in darknefe , we have an orb of fixed ftars, and 
ftars below the fixed ftars ; we have the earth in the centre, 
and the fun at one fide, with two circles around him, one of 
which pafles through the centre of the earth, and may, per- 
haps, be defigned to reprcfent its orbit. But wc muft not in- 
dulge in conjeftures, as the whole is probably emblematical, 
and relative to ajirology I 

In glaficiiig over the other parts of thefe performances, we 
find the reft of the tables, which give the dimenfions of partic- 
ular divifions of the earth, liable to the fame cenfure. In ge- 
neral, they are totally inconfiftent with the maps to which they 
I'efer. Thus, in the Scots edition of Guthrie, the table of 
dimenfions prefixed to Europe, affigns to Scotland a length of ^ 
three hundred miles, and a breadth of three Bimdred and f.fty s 
but the annexed map limits . its breadth to little more than iw9 
hundred. In the correfponding table by Heron, we have the 
fime dimenfions ; and yet, under the title Scotland^ both agree 
in the declaration, that its breadth is no niore than one hundred 
and ninety. Mr. Carey, in his article Scotland, aflents to this 
laft number ; yet, in his European table, he eftimates the length 
at 300, and the breacfth only at 150 miles. In the fame works, 
we fifid the dimenfions of Great-Britain^ in the general table, 
fixed at ^2,926 fquare miles ; but under England, it is aug- 
mented to 79,712. This error pervades Heron, and the Mon-. 
ttofe edition, but is lefs apparent in Mr. Carey's. He gives 
the fquare mcafure of Scotland and England feparately. It 
will fcarceiy be ncceflary to notice more errors of this kind- 
If fuch miftatements are made refpediing countries fo well 
known, what are we to expeft in others ? One error, however, 
ebneerning the dimenfions of Hungary, is fo extraordinary, that 
Wc cannot forbear to mention it. In Heron, in the London 
cditioii of 1798, and in the Montrofe edition of 1799, it is 
ftattfcd, under the article Hungary, that the country contains 
36,060' fquare miles ; and in the very next line, that it has 
87,575 iquaire miles, with 57 inhabitants to each I 

Equally contradidlory are the accounts refpefting the popu- 
lation of diiferent countries. In one part of Guthrie, the 
population of Iceland is ftated at 60,000 ; and in another part, it 
is faid that, ^vhen numbered, the inhabitants amounted to 46,201. 
This. coi^radI£):ion pervades all the works we have mentioned, 
in common with Mr* Garey aad Sr. MoRiSfi. ^ay^ Mf. Ca* 

/ 
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feir has mtroducec! a contradiftion (not, indeed, refpcAing la^, 
iandy but Lapland) which the others have not. In page 1 1 2 of 
his work, he ftates the inhabitants of this country at 60,000 % 
and in page 1 13, at 100,000. But, beyond all others, the Lon- 
don edition of Guthrie, in 1798. when treating of the popu- 
lation of Hungary, feems to excel in abfurdity. Having firft 
complained of the thirinefs of the population in that country, 
and then furniflied it with between three and four millions of 
people, he informs us, that a committee, appointed for the pur- 
pofe, had determined that it contained 1777 perfons to a fquare 
riiile.* A population fo extraordinary exceeds the moft exagge- 
rated calculations of Chinefe numbers, and reduces its boafted 
xhilliohs to the duft of the balance. As Townson was quoted^ 
we looked into his book, and found that the mile alluded to 
ifi^as a German mile, containing 16 Engliftl ones : fo that the 
country is ftill far from beipg thinly peopled, as it cont^ns 
Upwards of loo inhabitants to a fquare mile. 

Even in the merely geographical part, \<rc meet with fuch 
iharaeful negle£t and contradidion, as mufl: induce a diffidence 
in other parts, where no contradiftion is obfervable. It is well 
known, that Eaft-Greenland was univerfally fuppofed to be a 
part of the continent, either of Europe or America, untjl the 
year 17 731 when ic was difcovered to be an ifland. Yet the 
former erroneous opinion has kept its place in all tjie editions 
df Guthrie, in Carey, Heron, arid the threie editions of Dr. 
Morse \ and at the fame time, in all thefe publications, the 
voyage of Capt. Phipps is mentioned, and the place correftly 
laid down as an ifland in the annexed maps. To this error, Dr. 
Morse has added another ftill greater, if poffible, viz. that the 
Moravians have miffionaries in three places in £^- Greenland, 
and that " their congregations are increafing" — in a country in- 
habited only by bears and other wild beafts ! We are, indeed, 
told, that within the laft thirty years, the Ruffians have formed 
fome fettlements there for hunting : but this is a mere hackneyed 
fentence, taken from fome of the former editions of Gijthrie, 
and copied, from generation to generation, by his printers and 
imitators, without the alteration of a word. It would puzzle 
Oedipus himfelf, to tell when thefe thirty years began. In 
treating of Iceland, we meet with matter no lefs curious and 
furprifing. A moft violent eruption of volcanic fire took place* 
in this ifland, in the year 1783, of which no notice is to be 
found in Carey, Heron, Morse, or any edition of Guthrie, 
excepting that of the Montrofe, which mentions its continuance 

* If we may believe fome acco^s, the population of India ia much gicatcr 
thw even this ; bu^ with re^^d to Europe, it is incredible. 
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for feveral days. In faft, it lafted two months. All, however^ 
except the Montrofe editors, agree in copying a newfpaper pa- 
ragraph, true, no doubt, at the time of publication ; viz. that, 
"In April, 1783, the inhabitants of Iceland obferved fome- 
*' thing rifing and flaming Jn the fea, to the fouth of Crinbourg 
** and the rocks des Oifeaux^ or Olfeauxy' (it matters not which j 
for no one knows where Grinbourg or thefe rocks are fituated) 
*' which afterwards was found to be a new ifland. The faft 
'* is authentic ; but its dimenfions and fituation are not well 
** afcertained. The information brought by the laft Ihip frbm 
** thence, was, that the ifland was ftill increafmg, and that great 
** quantities of fire iffued from two of its eminences." Thus 
has this terrible ifland continued to increafe and vomit fire, 
from April, 1783, to July, 1801, when the laft edition of Dr. 
^ Morse's Geography was publiflicd. Tremendous indeed it 
muft be, if Guthrie's Grammar goes on to an hundred edi- 
tions ! Unlefs fome method be found to arreft its progrefs, it 
may confume the habitable world, and evaporate the ocean 1 
Fortunately, however, our alarms on this fubjcft may fubfidc. 
The ifland funk foon after its firft appearance ; and die fame 
newfpaper which announced its rife, announced alfo its .fall. 
This was unnoticed by Guthrie, and for that reafon wag 
probably difregarded by other geographers. From this, as well 
as many other inftances, it muft unequivocally appear to every 
one, that fyftems of geography have been formed, not by col- 
lefting authentic information, but by mere tranfcripts from un- 
digefted and irregular .works, thrown together without judg- 
ment or comparifon, and feebly afl[ifted by heterogeneous fcrapa 
from the narrations of modern travellers. 

It was natural to expeft, that our compilers would have 
availed themfelves of the difcoveries made by the lateft voyagers 
and travellers : but we find ourfelves totally difappointed. Mr. 
Guthrie, indeed, has availed himfelf of the travels of Mr. 
Tqwnson through Hungary ; but in a manner ridiculous and 
unintelligible, without confulting Townson himfelf. It might 
have been expe£led, that the Montrofe editors would have prof- 
ited by the travels of their countryman, Mr. Park j but they 
have rcvcrfed the very important intelligence given by him, 
concerning the courfc of the River Niger,* and in no refpedk 

* Mr. Park has difcorcrcd the courfc of the Niger to be from weft to caft ; 
fcut thefe editors follow Mr. Lucas, "who fuppofed that it was from caft to weft. 
But, as if contradidion were infcparable from fuch publications, "wc liave a map 
of Africa, in which the river runs from weft to eaft ; and the courfc is tlie fame 
in tht? general map of the^ world : but the name of Mr. Park, or his travels, 
is not once mcntipned in the whole work. Dr. Morse errs in a contrary 
way ; for he has dcfcribed the courfe accurately ia prinf^ but given an crre*' 
Beous map. 
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ttttti to pay attention to his admirable pro<iu£bioti. tn thcif 
account of China, the faiiie Montrofe editors^ though they were 
acquainted with Lord Macartney, feem to have wholly neg-f 
Icfted the valuable information given by Sir George Staun* 
TON. They quote M. Grosi£r as the lateft writer on China ; 
and yet, on fome unknown authority, reduce the population of 
that country, ftated by him at 270 millions, to 58 millions* 
This laft is furely a very thin population for a country of fuch 
vait extent ; and all travellers agree in a remarkable notice of 
the numbers of the Chinefe. Sir George Staunton, from 
the beft authority, fixes them at 333 millions. Dr. Morse ap«* 
pears to be acquainted with the writings of Sir George, but 
no where mentions this remarkable particular. He copies from 
M. Amiot, who, in a differtation publifhed in 1777, eftimatcs 
the population at 200 millions. M. Le Compte calculates the 
males as amounting to 58 or 59 millions. Here are differ-" 
ences ! in one cafe, of 133, and in another, of i*js tnillions of 
people ! So unfupported are the vaunted excellencies of thefef 
geographical compendiums 1 fo confufed in flatement^ and in-» 
definite in inftraftion f 

We forbear to criticife farther, and fliould riot have proceeds 
^d this^ length, but to vindicate our affertions, and prove our 
Apology for a new fyftem. Indeed, with refpeft to America^ 
we may with truth declare, that no European work has appear- 
ed, which has not been marked with great and palpable error. 
We truft it will not be thought invidious to declare, that the 
American works on the fame fubjeft want much labour, and 
much invcftigation, to render them fit for conveying to the 
reader an adequate idea of this country. The works of Bel-* 
kNAP, Hutchinson, Minot, Williams, Smith, Proud^ 
Hewitt, Ii^lay, Nelson, Hutchins', Edwards, Ramsav, 
and jEFFtRSON, are rich mines, whence we may draw inftruc- 
tion fufficient to produce a regular figure of this rifing nation, 
though yet in its infancy. 

The labour of compiling a geographical worfcj of the extent 
We propofe, will undoubtedly be great. Our refources, how- 
ever, are numerous and authentic \ and we have the encour- 
agement and countenance of many men, eminent for literature 
and learning. As no expenfe will be fpared, we truft that we 
fhall ftrfftly fulfil the expeftations of the public in the extent 
of our deCgn- The method which we prefcribe to ourfelves, 
cannot be better expreflcd, than in the words of Dr. Busching. 

« I was under an indifpenfable neceffity," fays he, «' of fet- 
<* ting about the work, as if no fyftem of geography had been 
4< extant before* I am very fenfible, that there are many trea- 
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^< tifes of that nature puWIflied. However, I could not \mp\u 
'^ citly depend upon, nor fafcly copy after them ; but was obliged 
«« carefully to examine every particular, and to have recourfc 
<« to the firft and beft fources. My predeceflbrs in this fcience> 
^< indeed, generally copy from each other ; and fuch as have not 
<« copied from other lyftems of geography, have ufed fuch helps 
<« as are univerfally known, and open to every one's perufal, if 
f^ we except a very few particulars : and it is evident, they ei- 
*< ther had not or could not have recourfe to the beft foprces, 
^* or (which has generally been tlie cafe) did not ufe them with 
<< a proper degree of care and impartiality. Hence a perfon 
** who has the letft fkill in geography, or knowledge of the 
^ terraqueous globe, h^s reafon to complain, that the fyftems 
ff of geography hitherto publifbed are of very little fervioc, 
<« Thefe were my motives for not Mindly flloiving my predecef- 
<« fors, who have written on this fubjcft. On the contrary, I 
^< had recourfe to the fame originals from which they derived 
^< their materials, and likewife to fources which they could not 
^« have accefs to, or, if they had, which they made no ufe of . , . . 
<« I can truly aver, that I have neither retailed, new modelled, 
<« nor made the labours of my predttcefTors on this fubjefk, the 
<« ground-work of mine ; but proceeded as if no fuch bookfi 
« had been extant, and I myfelf had been the firft who wrote 

<« upon the fubjeft I am well convinced, that thofe who 

*« (hall write on this fubjeft after me, will, by experience, find 
«« what 1 liave here advanced^ to be true ; and it is my earneft 
^« requeft, that they would, in the manner 1 have done, exam- 
« ine every particular ^s far ae it is poi&ble, without trufting 
*^ to others." 

<« The exaftnefs and authenticity of tlie accounts require a 
*' proper arrangement and difpofition, which muft not be arbi- 
^< trary, whimfical, or capricious, but adapted to the -conftitu- 
<< tion of the feveral countries, and the fituation of their fevci'al 
<« parts or divifions, fo as to facilitate the knowledge of them 
<* to the reader. But the principal head of authenticity con- 
<« fifts in the geographer's not framing defigncdly any fictitious 
« accounts, nor creduloufly taking up any fables on truft ; but 
*« as well in the choice of the fources from whence he draws 
^« his accounts, as in the ufe of them, proceeding with caution 
" and deliberation ; fo that his fyftcm of geography may be as 
*< juft and authentic as poffible. His fources muft not be other 
« general fyftems of geography, but accurate defcriptions of 
*« fingle countries and provinces, and his own affiduous inqui- 
^* ries. He ought to give the preference to fuch defcriptions 
<* as have becu executed on the fpot, in thofe feveral countries, " 
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** by perfons of abilities and impartiality, with a proper degree 
*« of care ; and indeed he (houid not ufe any other accounts 
*• but thefe, whether they be printed, or communicated to him 
** in manufcript : and among thcfe, the later accounts arc more 
** ferviceable than the old ; though thefe alfo fhould, at the 
**fame time, be confulted and made ufe of. In examining 
*< thefe helps, many tedious and irkfome critical inquiries mult 
*' be undertaken with unwearied patience, and unremitting care 
<« and affiduity ; cither for difcovering the truth amidft the 
<« darknefs, pbfcurity and doubt, in which it may happen to be 
<* involved, or, where the helps prove contradiftory, to come as 
<« nsar it as poflible." 

In conformity with thefe rules, as far as it is in our power, 
we mean to proceed, and now offer to the Public the following 

PLAN OF THE WORK. 



I. OOME knowledge of ASTRONOMY is indifpenfably 
neceffary, in order to underftand Geography. But no perfon 
can underftand Aftronomy, even in the flighteft degree, with- 
out fome knowledge in GEOMETRY and OPTICS. A few of 
the principles of thefe fciences, therefore, begin the work, that 
the reader may meet with nothing in the aftronomical part, 
-with which he can be embarrafled. The truth of the propoft- 
tions is illuftrated, not by mathematical demonilration, which, 
to thofe unaccuftomed to it, will always prove tedious and un- 
cntertaining ; but by figures contrived for the purpofe, the 
mere infpedtion of which is fufficient to convince the perfon 
•who looks at them with attention. Optics are treated of only 
as far as is necefTary to explain the laws of refra£lion, and the 
nature of tclefcopcs. PERSPECTIVE is alfo treated of as far as 
is requifite for underftanding the projection of the fphere, and 
the conftru&ion of maps. 

II. The aftronomical part will be concife and comprehcn- 
five ; illuftrated, as the former, by particular figures, alio con- 
trived to render mathematical demonftration unneceflary. In 
thefe figures, the proportional diftances and magnitudes of the 
heavenly bodies will, on all occafions, be reprefented, where it 
is poffible : for a figure, as like Nature as we can make it, is 

•certainly much more proper to give an idea of Nature itfelf, 
than one drawn quite out of proportion, which is almoft al- 
ways the cafe with aftronomical figures. In conformity with 
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this part of our plan, fome of our Aftronomical Plates wiH be 
much larger than thofe ufually given. In compiling this, the 
beft authors on Aftronomy have been confulted and carefully 
compared with each other ; fo that there can be no doubt of 
the authenticity of every particular. 

III. The USE OF THE GLOBES will be explained, 
with the method of folving, by their means, many aftronomi^ 
Gal and geographical problems. 

IV. A GENERAL HISTORY OF MANKIND, exhib- 
iting, in a brief and comprehenfive manner, a View of the 
State of die World, from the earlieft accounts to the prefent 
time ; by which the reader will be enabled more fully to un- 
derftand the particular hiftories which follow. This will like- 
wife include the State of Commerce and the Arts, particularly 
the progrefs of geographical knowledge and difcovery. 

V. AN HISTORY OF RELIGION ; in which pains 
will be taken to illudrate and explain the Mythology of the 
Ancients ; a fubjefi: very neceflary for underftanding the claf- 
fical writers. 

VI. A GENERAL DESCRIPTION OF THE EARTH, 
including an Account of the Climates, Winds and Tides, An- 
imal, Vegetable and Mineral Produftions, in various parts of 
the Northern and Southern Hemifpheres ; by which much par- 
ticular defcription will be faved, and difgufting repetitions 
avoided. 

VII. TABLES, difpofed in alphabetical order, of the moft 
remarkable SEAPORTS throughout the World, and of the 
Commodities exported from them, or imported into them ; alfo 
of the Depth of Water in the Harbours, Roads, &c. ; the 
Rocks and Shoals on the Coafts throughout the World, with 
the principal Capes or Headlands •, which, it is hoped, will 
render the work interefting to Mariners and Commercial 
People. 

VIII. A Table will alfo be given of the principal IN- 
LAND TOWNS mentioned in the body of the work ; by 
which it will be eafy to find the defcription of any place, of 
which a perfon remembers the name, though he cannot recol- 
left the country to which it belongs. 

IX. In the DESCRIPTIONS OF PARTICULAR 
COUNTRIES, care will be taken to prefvirve consistency, 
and to obferve the rules we have a/ready quoted from Dr. 
BuscHiNG ; and to thefe we fhall now aod another, viz. " Ev- 
** ery where to exclude all uninterellincr nnd trifling particulars, 
*« which might fwell books of this kiruj to an uncommon and 
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** unwieldy Cizc ; left more ufeful and important accounts b» 
« precluded by trivial fubje6l:s, mere empty -words, indecent 
« abufe, irony, farcafm, and religious difputes." By attending 
ftn£lly to this rule, much room will be gained^ and a book o£ 
fmall fize may contain more inftrudlion than one of double its 
bulk. For this reafon we agree with Dr. Busching, in omit- 
ting entirely tlie General CHARACTERS OF NATIONS, 
« I wholly avoid,'* fays he, « giving the Charafters of Nations ; 
« it being not only a very difficult taik in itfelf, but fuch gen- 
« eral charafters are alfo, at beft, uncertain, and generally ill- 
<* grounded and partial. . . . . Men differ greatly in their make, 
<« fize, method of living, and manners : but, as to the difference 
<« in their intelleftual faculties, we are not to look for that in 
<f their nature or climate, but in the greater or lefs opportunities 
<« they have of improving and exercifing their mental powers. . . . 
«< Almoft every nation have their own peculiar manners and 
«< cuftoms : and as the notions of what is decent and becoming 
<* differ as much as the pepplc who obferve them do, it is un*' 
«' reafonable and abfurd for one nation to ridicule another, on 
<< account of their difference in this particular. Many nations 
<^ and individuals, who pretend to rank themfelves among the 
« civilized part of their fpecies, have fo many odd and abfurd 
« cuftoms, as might juftly expofe them to the ridicule of thofc 
f< who are called barbarians and uncivilized. It may be ob-r 
« fervcd, in general, that among all people and nations of the 
f^ earth, there are fome of a reafonable, and others of an unreat 
<< fonable difpofition or turn of mind ; as there are alfo, in ev-p 
*< ery country, graceful and awkward, candid and difingenuoua^ 
« virtuous and vicjoi^, mild and aufte^e, polite and ill-bred, no« 
<< ble and ignoble perfons." 

But though we thus decline a department, Into wliich ouf 
brethren have entered with very little ceremony, the reader will 
be furnillied with the means of forming thefe characters to 
himfelf. The charadter of an individual is formed by his acr 
i'lom; of a nation, by its h't/l^ry. -In our HISTORICAL DE- 
PARTMENT, therefore, every care will be taken to exhibit a 
view of the tranfaftions of each nation, with regard to other 
nations of the earth, not by mutilated fcraps taken from dif- 
ferent authors, but in a connefted feries, whether long or 
ihort. P'or the fame reafon, our account of LEARNING and 
LEAPvNED MEN will contain, not a catalogue of nnmes^ 
which perhaps the reader never heard of ; but to the name will 
be added fome account of what kind of learning they diftin^ 
gnldied themfelves in, as well as the time when they lived. 
An account of the celebrated Generals and WiiRHioas pro* 
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duced by each nation, will alfo be given : and laftly, a Tabic 
will be given at the clofe of each hiftory, exhibiting, at one 
view, the number of years during which the nation was at war ; 
the time that the war continued ; the intervals of peace ; the 
number of people deftrcyed during the conteft, with the advan- 
tages procured to either party, by the war they had made. 

We cannot expatiate on all the other departments of the 
propofed work. In every inftance, care Ihall be taken to avoid 
perplexity and partialityj and to exhibit nothing to the public, 
but what may contribute, in one way or other, to the inilruc- 
tion and entertainment of the reader. After all, we are extremely 
fenfible of the difEculty of the tafk ; and, having already quoted 
fo much from Dr. Busching, we fhall conclude with apologi2'ng> 
in his words, to the reader, for the imperfeftions he may meet with 
in our work : " To write a Syftem of Geography, or, in other 
*« words, to give a Defcription of the Earth, is a very difiicult, 
«^ laborious and important talk, and requires the united efforts 
« of whole focietics. What an arduous undertaking then niuit 
«< it be, for a single person r" 

CONDITIONS. 

T. THE Work will confift of three clofe and large 
o<?lavo volumes^ with a foliv Ailas^ containing Maps 
and Sea^Charts of America, and of the World. It 
will be printed on a fine paper and new type. Great 
care* will be taken to have the Maps and Sea-Chaits 
correct, well engraved, and on good paper. 

IL It will be delivered to Subfcribers, neatly bound 
and lettered, at Nine Dollars. No money to be paid 
till the delivery of the Work. 

^ IIL It will be put to prefs as foon as the fubfcrip* 
tion of 500 copies is obtained. 

IV. Gentlemen defirous of promoting the circu- 
lation of a work highly inftruftive to every Ameri- 
can, who is or may be in a fituation to contribute to 
the advancement of 'ufeful knowledge in his country, 
may obtain one copy gratis, by procuring and ac- 
counting for the fubfcription of fix, and by returning 
this Prcfpeclus to their humble fervants, at Bojion or 

JOSEPH NANCREDE. 
BAftNASD JB. iMACANULTY- 
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